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Foreword 


The contribution, which follows, was a paper read by the author 
and historian. Dr. Carlos E. Castaneda as part of the dedicatory 
exercises at the San Jacinto Memorial Tower, representing on that 
occasion the American Catholic Historical Association in his 
capacity as President. This celebration, which took place on April 
21, 1939, was under the auspices of the San Jacinto Museum of 
History Association. 

The historical sketch, here presented, entitled ‘‘ Pioneers in Sack- 
cloth ”, furnishes a sort of summary of the historian’s original and 
comprehensive work (four volumes) dealing with the Mission Era 
in Texas, recently published. The brochure traces the missionary 
activities in the Province from the earliest times. 

The editor of the Preliminary Studies of the Texas Catholic His- 
torical Society, is indebted to the author and historian. Dr. Carlos 
E. Castaneda for this excellent piece of work. Grateful and special 
acknowledgment is also given to the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Peter Guilday, Ph.D., for permission to reprint this address, first 
published by the Catholic Historical Review, in the Preliminary 
Studies of the Texas Catholic Historical Society. 

Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., Ph.D. 

Chairman of the Commission and President of the Society 
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Pioneers in Sackcloth 


Skyscrapers rise today where once humble pioneers built un- 
gainly log cabins. Magnificent cathedrals mark the places where 
rude chapels stood, monuments to those pioneers in sackcloth whose 
role in the spread of civilization in the new world has been too often 
ignored. ‘‘From belfries in Texas,” says Bolton, “still ring bells 
cast in Spain and bearing the royal arms.” Their clarion call 
rings out today as it did more than two centuries ago, mellow and 
soothing like the spirit of the men who brought them. From 
Georgia to San Francisco, dotting the landscape of our Southwest, 
are the imposing ruins of Spanish missions. The conquistador 
blazed a trail of desolation in his ruthless search for wealth and 
glory, the greedy miner left ugly scars on mountain sides and 
native races, but the kindly padre salved the wounds, comforted 
the ailing, taught the untutored, and saved the souls of countless 
heathens while leading them in the peaceful pursuits of civilization. 
Among the pioneers of Texas he stands a magnificent figure wrapped 
in humble sackcloth, giving all for the joy of service and the hope 
of martyrdom. To him the salvation of human beings was more 
precious than gold, the transformation of unconquered savages into 
civilized Christians more important than the subjugation of empires. 
He was, in fact, the standard bearer of civilization, for under his 
patient and loving care the untrained Indian learned to till the 
soil, to master the arts and crafts, and to acquire habits of industry. 

We are just beginning to appreciate the work of the missionary 
as a pioneer. Foremost in the advance of the frontier, we find 
him almost always on foot, side by side with the conquistador and 
the explorer. When the enthusiasm of the soldier and the adven- 
turer wavered, he held out new horizons and appealed to their 
Christian duty to secure support for the spread of the faith and 
of civilization. If this failed to arouse interest, he conjured the 

* Paper read at the dedication exercises of the San Jacinto Memorial 
Museum of History, Houston, Texas, April 20, 1939 
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threat of foreign aggression, the dreaded boogey man of Spanish 
officials. Frequently he blazed the trail alone, penetrating far into 
unknown lands in search of converts. No hardship was too great, 
so sacrifice beyond his power of endurance, no suffering unbearable. 

^‘Only with extreme difficulty can we of this twentieth century 
age comprehend the ideal which inspired the missionary pioneer 
of our Southwest,” says the great historian of California. “We 
can understand why men should struggle to conquer a wilderness 
for the wealth which it will yield ; tunnel mountains to bring forth 
gold from their interior ; build roads of steel over, through, or under 
them to develop and transport their treasurer; construct their 
irrigation works to cause the desert to bloom; or apply science to 
the art of agriculture in order to make two blades grow where form- 
erly there was but one. All of these kinds of effort to exploit the 
wealth of an undeveloped country and make it habitable by civil- 
ized man we can understand and we approve. But almost incom- 
prehensible to us is the sixteenth century ideal which brought to the 
Southwest its first pioneers of European civilization — the brown- 
mantled Franciscan and Jesuit missionaries.” 

It seems, indeed, incredible that the unselfish sons of Saint 
Francis should have undertaken such hardships and overcome 
what seemed insurmountable obstacles only to try to gain the con- 
version of ungrateful natives who so frequently disdained their 
efforts and repaid them with murderous vengeance. But it is 
necessary to remember that to these men the injunction of the 
Master, “Go ye into the whole world and teach all nations” was 
not a mere figure of speech, not an abstract ideal, but an implicit 
command which they were ready, willing, and anxious to fulfill. 
The profound sincerity of these men was repeatedly demonstrated 
in the superb manner in which they made the supreme sacrifice 
when called upon to shed their blood. “Bun ye my children, for 
you are young and fleet of feet,” pleaded Fray Juan de Padilla 
with his companions as he calmly prepared to receive the shock of 
the approaching horde of blood-crazed Indians in the Llano 
Estacado. Two hundred years later, on the banks of the San Saba, 
Fray Santiesteban knelt reverently before the altar, his head bowed 
in prayer to receive the death blow of the infuriated Comanches. 
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The greatest historian of our Spanish Southwest has vividly 
described their character and the impelling force of their unselfish 
endeavors. These men, Bolton says, 

came inspired by zeal for the saving of souls. Many of them were 
sons of distinguished families who might have occupied positions of 
honor and distinction in Europe; most of them were men of liberal 
education; nearly all of them were zealous for the faith and whoUy 
uninterested in private gain. Yet the country where they worked is 
now full of deluded men who are looking for the lost and hidden 
treasure of missionaries of olden time. Vain task! for the true soldier 
of the Cross was occupied in conquering the wilderness not for gold, 
but for the heathen souls which it would yield. 

Vain task indeed! empty shadows of Coronado’s children, legends 
of Spanish wealth and horded treasures which public imagination 
has forged, misled by detractors and confused by the unselfishness 
of the humble soldiers of Christ. The missionary saw in the vast 
expanse of what today constitutes the State of Texas countless 
natives who roamed its plains, lived along its streams, or infested 
the timber belt ignorant of the existence of God or the means of 
salvation. What mattered if there were no mines, no pearls, no 
treasures ? To him the question in this instance was the same that 
had stood out in his mind from the moment the new world was 
discovered. How were the millions of human beings that lived 
in the newly-discovered territories to be brought to a realization of 
Christianity and the ordered processes of civilization ? The answer 
was the Spanish mission, a unique institution unknown to the 
English or the French. 

The Spanish mission, of which eloquent remains are found 
throughout the entire Southwest, was a frontier institution designed 
to Christianize and civilize the native races of America. They 
may rightly be called the greatest civilizing influence in the con- 
quest of the new world. They were in reality the first vocational 
schools, the first agricultural experimental stations, the first in- 
dustrial centers, the first self-government units, the first health 
and amusement centers, in a word the first and only civilizing 
agency for the native races in Texas. What did they accomplish, 
ask the skeptics? Moss-crowned ruins, piles of crumbling rocks, 
time-scarred spires precariously poised on weakened foundations 
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are all that remain as mute evidence of their work. So have the log 
cabin, the covered wagon, the one-blade plow disappeared. But 
just as these were the heralds of our modern era, so were the 
missions the forerunners of civilization in Texas under whose bene- 
volent protection flourished for the flrst time agriculture, industry, 
and the arts. 

Just as Cortes marched into the interior of Mexico in 1519 to 
conquer the Aztec empire, Pineda sailed along the Gulf coast from 
Florida to Veracruz, mapping the coastline of Texas for Francisco 
Garay, Governor of Jamaica. Futile attempts to establish a colony 
at or near the mouth of the Rio Grande followed, which eventually 
caused Garay to fall into the hands of Cortes in 1523 and to die, 
poor and disillusioned, before the end of the year in the house of 
his rival. The sanguinary Nuno de Guzman next attempted to 
occupy the Rio Grande and sent his cousin Sancho de Caniedo to 
establish a settlement that resulted in another failure. Fate dashed 
upon the barren shores of Texas on or near the western extremity 
of Galveston Island the wretched survivors of the ill-starred Narvaez 
expedition one November day in 1528 and accidentally brought to 
Texas its flrst bishop-elect Fray Juan Xuarez, one of the twelve 
Franciscans of Mexico. Strange coincidence that on the same spot 
more than three centuries later the flrst diocese should have been 
formally erected. Fray Juan Xuarez and the others, with the ex- 
ception of four, perished in the area between Galveston Island and 
the mouth of the Colorado. Cabeza de Vaca and his three com- 
panions survived incredible sufferings, making their way to Mexico 
eight years later. Coronado from Mexico and De Soto from 
Florida, both bringing the flrst missionaries for the conversion of 
natives, converged simultaneously on Texas, giving us the first 
martyr of the Southwest in Fray Juan de Padilla. Strange design 
of Providence that brought almost within reach of each other two 
far-distant expeditions upon the borders of the great plains of 
Texas in 1541. Once more Europeans were to visit the State by 
accident before organized and systematic attempts, mainly through 
missionary endeavors, were undertaken for its formal occupation. 
In 1553 the inhospitable and uninviting Padre Island, extending 
from Corpus Christi to Brownsville, suddenly rang with the excited 
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bustle of almost a tliousand victims cast upon its shore. Short- 
lived was the hope that stirred the hearts of the unfortunate sur- 
vivors. The fierce coastal tribes attacked them mercilessly and be- 
fore the Rio Grande was crossed only thirty remained, whose misery 
was ended shortly thereafter. Two Dominican missionaries were 
thus martyred in south Texas less than ten years after Pray Juan 
de Padilla met his death on the banks of the Canadian. 

The tragic experiences of chance visitors to Texas had cooled 
the ardor of conquistadors and adventurers alike, but aroused an 
intense desire in the heart of the ever zealous missionaries to bring 
to the wild inhabitants of the unexplored regions of Texas the com- 
forts of religion and the blessings of civilization. The seventeenth 
century saw that spark fanned into a flame by the strange delega- 
tion of Jumano Indians, who one day in July, 1639, came to old 
Isleta in New Mexico to solicit missionaries to visit their country 
and instruct their people. Prom the land where the blood of 
martyrs had generously been shed now came a voice inspired by the 
miraculous apparition of the Woman in Blue, the saintly Maria 
de Agreda, whose memory still lingered among the Tejas Indians 
half a century later when Pray Damian Massanet visited east Texas 
for the first time in 1689. Prom the visit of the Jumanos dates 
the systematic planning that ultimately resulted in the establish- 
ment of missions where the pioneers of the Church were to begin 
their work of civilization. 

The central figure in the new advance that was to cross the 
Rio Grande in Texas in the vicinity of Eagle Pass was a Praneiscan 
friar from Guadalajara, Mexico, unknown and unsung until very 
recently. Pray Juan Larios and his companions were the first 
to begin the work in 1674-1676. Prom this time missionary activity 
never again died out. Rather it gained momentum, until it 
culminated in the establishment of missions that were to spread 
from the El Paso area, occupied in 1680, to the vicinity of Presidio 
and as far as the Concho River, hence to east Texas beyond the 
Neches River, from where the wave was to roll back to San Antonio 
and La Bahia. Contrary to general belief the first formal attempts 
to Christianize the Indians who lived within the present limits of 
Texas were not the result of the search for treasure, nor the fear 
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of foreign aggression. They were the result of the earnest desire of 
Franciscan missionaries to expand their field of activity. 

The all-enveloping gloom that hung heavily over the vast expanse 
of Texas was first dispelled momentarily by the torch of Christian 
civilization raised by Fray Juan de Padilla and his companions only 
to be quickly snuffed out. Again it shone accidentally for a brief 
moment on the Gulf coast, held high by Dominican missionaries 
east upon the barren shores of Padre Island. Along the E-io Grande 
from Presidio to El Paso and across the great plains it sent its fitful 
light during the last quarter of the sixteenth century, as the 
Eodriquez-Chamuscado, Espejo, Castillo de Sosa, Humana, and 
Onate expeditions made their way to New Mexico and explored 
the great plains to the east. Desultory bands accompanied by 
ambitions missionaries penetrated the State to the headwaters of 
the Brazos and the Colorado in the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but the light they carried was quickly swallowed by the 
impenetrable darkness. Fray Juan Larios and his companions 
vainly tried to establish permanent missions near Eagle Pass. The 
great revolt of 1680, that drove the Spaniards out of New Mexico, 
finally resulted in the founding of the first permanent mission 
within the present limits of Texas at Isleta, where at last the torch 
of civilization was firmly planted and where to this day descendents 
of the faithful Tiguas live. 

It was from here that in December, 1683, Frays Nicolas Lopez, 
Juan de Zavaleta, and Antonio de Acevedo set out for La Junta 
(present Presidio) to found the first temporary missions in this area 
before the end of the year. There they were joined by Captain 
Juan Dominguez de Mendoza and his men, with whom they pro- 
ceeded east to the Pecos and beyond to the Conchos Eiver, near 
present San Angelo. Near the site of this city they built the 
temporary mission of San Clemente. For more than three months 
they gave daily instruction to the numerous natives that came to 
visit them. The work of civilization had begun. 

The most significant incident of this entrada was, however, the 
presentation to Mendoza of a white taffeta flag with two blue fleur 
de lys. Here was a French flag in possession of the natives living 
on the Pecos, given to Mendoza and Father Lopez in January, 
1684, more than a year before La Salle landed on the Texas coast. 
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This is a clear indication that French explorers or traders had 
penetrated far into west Texas long before the establishment of 
Fort Saint Lonis on Matagorda Bay. 

Bnt it was the accidental discovery that La Salle had estab- 
lished a colony on the Gnlf coast that electrified Spanish officials 
both in Spain and in America and gave the zealous missionaries 
their opportunity to be escorted to the interior of the coveted 
Province of the Tejas by the veteran emplorer Alonso de Leon. 
When at the end of four years of feverish excitement and super- 
human efforts the baffling colony on Garcitas Creek was at last 
discovered, misfortune, sickness, and the Indians had removed the 
threat. But it was necessary to guard against a repetition of the 
incident. The friars of the College of Queretaro came forward 
immediately with an offer to establish missions, and soon the sons 
of this illustrious College established for the propagation of the 
faith were on the way to east Texas to begin the work of Christian- 
ization and civilization. With incredible rapidity two missions 
were established by the energetic Fray Damian Massanet and his 
companions before the end of 1691. For three more years the woods 
resound with the activity of the missionaries and the soldiers. 
Fields are cultivated, orchards planted, and cattle introduced. The 
natives are gathered and instructed with endless patience and 
loving sympathy in the countless tasks of civilized life. The 
novelty attracts large numbers and the enthusiasm and joy of the 
missionaries knows no limits. But the Indians soon tired of ordered 
life and the restrictions of organized society. They soon became 
surly and threatened the very existence of the Padres. The light 
that glowed so bright grew dim, until one night, the small band 
of disheartened soldiers and disappointed missionaries was forced 
to steal away, after burying the mission bells and small cannon, 
and setting fire to the missions. Darkness closed upon the natives 
once more. 

Until very recently it had been thought that the vast area from 
Eagle Pass to El Paso had witnessed little or no missionary activity. 
The early visit of Father Lopez and Mendoza in 1683, however, was 
followed by irregular missionary activity which resulted in the 
formal reestablishment of missions in the vicinity of Presidio one 
year before the Ramon expedition set out from San Juan Bautista 
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to reoccupy permanently the country of the Tejas. But the mis- 
sions at La Junta present an interesting contrast. They were reborn 
without the establishment of a military fort. Fray G-regorio Osorio 
and Fray Juan Antonio Garcia Avere the pioneer Franciscans who 
in 1715 planted firmly the light of a new era on the threshold of 
the Big Bend country. There in Mission San Francisco de los 
Conchos the two missionaries stayed “to work among the natives” 
who had promised to bring two boys ten years old from each Indian 
nation “to live with the Padres in order to learn Spanish and be 
instructed in the Doctrina that they might help the missionaries 
in their work. ’ ’ 

Father Massanet and some of his companions had lost interest 
in the natives of Texas after their discouraging experience in 1694. 
But one Padre in particular, had not lost faith in those for whose 
salvation he still hoped. “If Father Massanet ’s faith had been 
shaken, that of others, like Father Francisco Hidalgo, was to remain 
undimmed and to burn steadily like a fiaming beacon on the out- 
posts of New Spain. From the missions in Coahuila this remark- 
able missionary was to watch constantly for an opportunity to re- 
turn to his beloved Tejas Indians, who one day were to come in 
search of him even though it should be in company Avith the tradi- 
tional and inveterate enemies of Spain, the French.” The dream 
of this man was to be realized twenty years later. To him Ave owe 
the reoccupation of east Texas. 

“With heart burning for the welfare of his former ungrateful 
charges, he had made many earnest appeals to be alloAved to return 
to Texas.” St. Denis’ appearance in the Kio Grande in 1714 Avas 
not the result of accident. The letters of Father Hidalgo to the 
governor of Louisiana had brought the adventurous trail-blazer to 
the Spanish frontier, and the fear of French incursion soon sent 
the missionaries back to the land of the Assinai Confederacy. The 
Kamon expedition, guided by St. Denis himself now under Spanish 
employ, escorted a remarkable group of missionaries back to east 
Texas in 1716. Among them, leading, one might say, the phalanx 
of gallant soldiers of Christ, was the now gray-haired Father 
Hidalgo slightly bent by the inexorable passage of time, but still 
firm, his face beaming AAuth joy at his return to the beloved Tejas. 
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Two others deserve to be singled out : Father Felix de Espinosa and 
the saintly Father Margil de Jesus. Of these Bolton has justly 
said they were ‘ ^ two of Spain ’s most distinguished men in America ’ 
Espinosa was from the College of Queretaro, a man of learning 
and literary ability, yet humble and deeply devoted to the help- 
less and ignorant natives. After two years he was called from 
Texas to take up work in Michoacan. To his facile and realistic 
pen we owe the indispensable Cronica Apostolica y Seraphica, 
the first printed account dedicated wholly to the missionary endeav- 
ors of the College of Queretaro, besides a history of the Province 
of Michoacan, the little known Cronica of the Province of San Pedro 
and San Pablo, and many other works. The Venerable Father 
Antonio Margil de J esus is too well known to require a eulogy. A 
true disciple of the Master, he followed in His footsteps, preaching 
to Spaniards and Indians alike from Guatemala to Texas, ever on 
foot, sparing no hardships, thinking only of the comforts of others. 
He founded the College of Zacatecas, built Mission San Jose in 
San Antonio, and established Mission San Miguel almost on the 
banks of Arroyo Hondo where today stands the city of Robelin 
in Louisiana. He has been declared venerable and his virtues 
heroic by the Church and even now his cause of canonization is 
nearing completion. Such were the pioneers in sackcloth who 
traversed the length and breadth of Texas in search of human 
beings to comfort and teach, human souls to save from death ever- 
lasting, carrying to every part of the State the arts and crafts of 
civilization as the handmaids of conversion. 

New workers poured into the State. Six missions were im- 
mediately founded in east Texas. Two years later the site of 
San Antonio saw the Mission of Valero rise, conjured as it were, 
by the fervent zeal of another remarkable missionary. Father 
Antonio de San Buenaventura Olivares. Here numerous natives 
from different coastal tribes were congregated, taught how to till 
the soil, how to care for livestock, how to carve wood and stone, 
how to weave cloth, and how to live as civilized men, while learning 
the teachings of Christianity. But this notable mission was not 
only to be the nursery of thousands of natives born to Christianity 
and civilization, but also the cradle of Texas independence, the im- 
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mortal Alamo, from wliicli Travis was to send the ringing call that 
brought forth a new nation. 

The French thrust of 1719 brought Margil to San Antonio, where 
the saintly man found employment while waiting to return to east 
Texas, in erecting San Jose, one day to become the finest mission 
in all New Spain, whose neophytes learned the arts and crafts of 
civilized men so well that no Spanish overseers were needed for 
any of its multiple industries and activities. Here a sugar mill 
was operated, looms turned out cloth comparable to that of Puebla, 
soap was first manufactured, and stone cutters, under the direction 
of the kindly Padres, left forever carved in stone the loveliest 
window found today in the entire Southwest, while the exquisite 
designs of the faqade of the mission are still the wonder and 
admiration of artists and laymen alike. 

Let the meticulous, almost fastidious Franciscan historian of the 
missions, the observant and painstaking Father Fray Juan Agnstin 
Morfi, describe this mission and its achievements. It is, in truth, 
he exclaims, 

the first mission in America, not in point of time but in point of 
beauty, plan, and strength, so that there is not a presidio along the 
entire frontier that can compare with it. ... A granary was built 
along side, of stone and mortar. . . . There is also a loom in which 
rich blankets, cotton cloth, sackcloth, and other heavy cotton and 
woolen cloths worn by the Indians are woven. There is a carpenter 
shop, a blacksmith shop, a tailor shop, and everything needed in a 
well-regulated community. . . . The new church is a beautiful temple 
with three vaulted naves, fifty varas long and ten wide with its tran- 
sept. . . . This building because of its size, good taste, and beauty, 
would grace a large city as a parish church. The whole structure is 
admirably proportioned and strongly built. 

In spite of official indifference, born of apathy rather than 
antagonism, the missionaries’ desire to reach out to all parts of the 
State seemed insatiable. Soon we find Father Augustin Patron, 
who had nursed Margil during the Ramon expedition and had later 
been assigned to San Jose, going to the coast to found in 1722 
Mission Nuestra Senora del Espiritn Santo, almost on the site of 
the unfortunate colony established by La Salle on Garcitas Creek. 
A short pause, then wm see missions and visitas making their ap- 
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pearance along the San Gabriel and San Saba, the Rio Grande from 
Laredo to Eeynosa, and from San Juan Bautista to El Paso, and 
finally on the lower Trinity. Everywhere the untiring brown- 
robed Franciscans are found seeking converts, leading the un- 
tutored children of the forest to civilization, striving patiently to 
overcome the inherent aversion of the natives to systematic effort, 
to sustained endeavor, to uniform application, to the acquisition of 
the habits and customs of civilized men. At the same time we find 
them taming their wild and cruel nature, restraining the savage 
passions that found expression in the refined cruelty practiced upon 
helpless captives, teaching love, forgiveness, and sacrifice by elo- 
quent example. 

How did the zealous missionaries attempt to convert and civilize 
the natives? By trying to reproduce within the mission the 
conditions of a self-governing, economically independent, self- 
supporting community, where the Indian could by degrees learn 
the fundamental teachings of Christianity and at the same time 
learn a new method or order of living compatible with the religious 
instruction he was receiving that would eventually enable him to 
take his place among civilized men. Remarkable, indeed, was the 
development of the Spanish mission system when viewed in this 
light. It was a transitory institution, a school of life where the 
savage was converted not merely into a Christian but into a useful 
member of society. 

The conditions encountered along the frontiers of New Spain 
were different from those that prevailed in the central area of 
Mexico where a relatively numerous, sedentary, and semi-agricul- 
tural population was found. When the missionary moved from 
this area towards the less populated frontiers of the north, he came 
in contact with numerous nomadic tribes, whose cultural level was 
much more primitive than that of the sedentary nations of central 
and southern Mexico. In Texas not only were the various nations 
nomadic and dependent largely for their livelihood on fishing and 
the chase, but they were more warlike, more fierce, and in several 
instances, if not actually cannibalistic, at least observants of rituals 
difficult to distinguish from cannibalism. There is another factor 
that must be kept in mind in studying the work of the missionaries 
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in onr State. From the dawn of recorded history the migration 
of native races was already in progress. The Jumanos, for example, 
were found in the Presidio area, but moving eastward steadily to 
Oklahoma, where they are found today. As time passes we find 
the migration accelerated by the distant but constantly increasing 
pressure of the advance of the European settler into the interior 
from the Atlantic coast and down the Mississippi from Canada, 
westward along the tributaries of the great waterway. New nations 
keep appearing over the horizon beyond the Spanish missions, each 
better armed and more skilled in the use of European weapons than 
the preceding one. In the eighteenth century the Apaches were 
forced to retreat far to the south and west before the resistless 
sweep of the Comanches, who in turn were being pressed by others. 

The first problem of the pioneers of Christianity, the humble 
but zealous sons of Saint Francis in Texas, was the congregation 
of the natives into communities where they could be instructed in 
spiritual and material things. Thus the chapel and the quarters 
of the missionaries became the nucleus or center around which a 
community was established. The natives, attracted by the ma- 
terial inducement of food, clothing, and protection against their 
natural enemies, which care was assured in good weather and foul, in 
sickness or in health, built their rude huts near the chapel and 
the whole was soon fenced into a quadrangle. In fact, the Indian 
pueblo that was soon formed was a miniature walled village, whose 
fortification against attack was strengthened as the mission de- 
veloped. From three to nine soldiers were ordinarily assigned to 
a mission for the protection of the Padres and the congregated 
natives against hostile tribes. The soldiers served also to cause 
the Padres to be respected and to help instruct the Indians of the 
mission in their various tasks or supervise them in the fields. Given 
the presence of hostile tribes that surrounded all the missions in 
Texas, these centers were generally founded within reasonable 
proximity to a presidio or fort which could render additional help 
or protection when necessary. 

The mission was assigned adequate lands for the development 
of farms and grazing pastures for the raising of cattle, horses, 
sheep, and goats. The missionaries ordinarily supplied themselves 
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with the essential tools for farming and building. It was also 
customary to take a few mission Indians from an older institution, 
who had become familiar with mission life routine, to help in 
initiating the others. A miracle it was how with no other resources 
than their insignificant annual allowance of four hundred and fifty 
pesos a year, with no other labor than their own and that of the 
indolent and unwilling neophytes the missionaries succeeded in a 
short time in transforming the mission grounds into a garden spot 
where vegetables, fruit trees, and fiowers grew ; the fields into irri- 
gated farms where the golden grain waved in the fall and the cotton 
whitened the fields like snow. The rudely built shelter where Mass 
was at first celebrated and the good Padres lived was soon replaced 
by a substantial church of stone and mortar, with graceful spires 
piercing the blue sky; the huts of the Indians became neat houses 
arranged in rows along streets; furniture made by the Indians, 
now skilled carpenters, filled every house; clothes made of cloth 
woven in their own looms and made by their own tailors covered 
their formerly naked bodies. A granary held the surplus stores 
that cooperative labor produced as a guarantee of plenty through 
the long winter months. No longer did the wretched Indians have 
to depend on bitter roots and repugnant worms and vermin to eke 
an uncertain livelihood during the winter. 

But in addition to shelter, food, clothing, and moderate comforts, 
the mission Indians now had hospitals, where they were cared for 
when sick. Every mission in Texas had a hospital and a lay brother 
who looked after the sick, often an apothecary and dietitian after 
a fashion. The Indian had to learn, however, to appreciate these 
advantages. The poor Padres record how the natives refused to 
take chicken soup or lamb broth when sick, calling it dirty water. 
But it was the young mothers that almost exhausted the patience 
of the kindly missionary. They refused to be confined a week and 
to submit to a diet of corn mush. The young babies suffered the 
consequences of the mothers’ contrariness. 

Just as dawn tinged the horizon, the mellow bell rang out in 
pleasant chime each morning. All the Indians of the mission, who 
were not sick, answered the summons and congregated in the chapel 
for Mass. Two Indian fiscales checked the attendance. Absence 
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without a justifiable excuse merited a public reprimand for a first 
offence. But a repetition merited five lashes on the back, admin- 
istered in public by one of the fiscales the afternoon of the olfence. 
After Mass the neophytes gathered for a short instruction in front 
of the church, the missionary speaking from the front door. It 
will be observed that in most of the missions standing today there 
is a large open space facing the chapel. After the instruction the 
neophytes returned to their houses for breakfast and were assigned 
the tasks for the day, some going to the fields, others to the different 
shops, and still others to specially designated tasks. At the close 
of the day the angelus bell called them from the different tasks to 
prayer and a brief instruction. On feast days they sang the rosary, 
held processions, played musical instruments and danced, not native 
but European dances. 

But the Indians in the missions were also taught practical self- 
government. They had their own governing officials to manage 
all the affairs of the mission. Each had a pueblo with a governor, 
alcaldes (justices), regidores (councilmen), an alguazil (sheriff), 
and one or two fiscales. The duties of the last named officers have 
been described in part in connection with attendance at church. 
Let Grovernor Barrios, who was not a particularly warm friend of 
the missionaries, describe the success attained in this unique social 
experiment. The kind treatment of the missionaries, he says, 

has so pleased the natives that the best proof of their contentment is 
that there have been no fugitives, and that there are no chains or 
stocks in their missions. The neophytes elect their own cabildo (city 
council), judges, and counselors, their captain, officers, governor, and 
public prosecutor. At night they have regular guards to make the 
rounds. They have their military and civil tribunals, who administer 
justice without bloodshed. The missionary in charge uses his influ- 
ence to see that the guilty are punished and that all are drawn to- 
gether by love. 

Many were the trials and tribulations which the devoted mis- 
sionaries experienced daily to attain the results briefly enumer- 
ated. The first and foremost obstacle was the language handicap. 
True, of course, the ideal was to teach the natives Spanish, but 
the missionary had to learn the language of the Indians in many 
instances. The problem becomes more complicated when it is kept 
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in mind that it was not one but numerous and various dialects 
that were spoken by the tribes of Texas. Father Espinosa says, 
‘‘It is necessary to work with our fingers, writing, noting, and 
interpreting the signs that we cannot make out with words.” It 
was torture to one’s tongue, the good missionary assures us, and 
he was in position to know. There were missions where as many 
as six and seven dialects were spoken by the neophytes. Pray 
Bartolome Garcia at Mission San Juan Capistrano laboriously 
compiled a Manual for the administration of the Sacraments and 
the instruction of the natives in the most commonly used dialect, 
which published in Mexico in 1760, is the first text book printed 
for use in Texas. 

Language difficulties, however, were not the only ones that faced 
the brave pioneers of the Church who attempted to civilize the 
natives. Accustomed to a roaming life, it was difficult for these 
wild men to adapt themselves to the confinement and the routine 
of mission life. Patience such as saints alone have was required 
to accustom the Indian to systematic labor. Firmness and gentle- 
ness in just the right amount were necessary. Personal example 
was the most powerful influence, and the missionary worked day 
after day in the fields, side by side with the half-hearted neophytes 
who did less than half as much as the exhausted Padre. Love for 
work developed slowly, yet the pioneers in sackcloth never wavered. 
Our western pioneer labored for himself and for his family, but 
the poor, devoted, zealous missionary worked not for himself but 
for the indolent, impudent, leering, or irritatingly indifferent 
Indian by his side, sustained in his fatigue by an unflinching faith 
that his example would win at last. The success of the missions 
bore out his faith. 

That simple virtue, ability to control oneself by the exercise of 
judgment and restraint, which we take for granted, was extremely 
difficult to teach to the Indian. When he first came to the mission 
he was a child of nature, used to gorge himself when food was 
plentiful and to endure hunger and starvation when circumstances 
required it. Such an Indian began his training by being given 
rations dail}^. Those who had been longer in the mission were 
given rations twice a week, and those who had learned to administer 
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their own food supply were given provisions once a week. On such 
simple rules does civilization rest. Orderly habits were next on 
the program. To get up at regular hours, to eat at regular inter- 
vals, to labor steadily for periods that were gradually increased was 
the next lesson learned by the neophyte. To care for the tools used, 
to keep them in good condition, to put them away daily, this was 
another step. But slowly the native learned not through harsh- 
ness, but through love, through infinite patience, through endless 
perseverance. And yet there were those who begrudged the mis- 
sionaries their success and accused them of selfishness. 

There was no means, nor was it the intention of the mission 
that there should be, to keep the Indians under its jurisdiction by 
force. The soldiers employed as mission guards were not for the 
purpose of compelling the neophytes to remain in the mission. 
They were to protect the missionaries against violence and the 
Indians against attack. It is not strange then that periodically 
mission Indians should run away. It was not the result of mal- 
treatment. It was the natural impulse which every one of us feels 
even today to get away for a spell from the deadening routine of 
everyday life. When spring came and when in the fall the first 
tang of winter filled the air, a restless wave swept over the 
neophytes. Their nostrils dialated and they felt the urge of their 
roaming nature surge through their supple bodies. First one 
and then another silently stole away in the evening twilight, 
tingling with a new sense of freedom. The Pttdves went on about 
their routine with a prayer on their lips and hope in their hearts. 
As soon as their multiple duties permitted, one of the Padres would 
set out, accompanied by a soldier or two for protection, or by some 
of the older mission Indians. Across plains, over hills, and into 
unexplored forests he would go in quest of the runaways. When 
found they generally seemed glad to see the missionary and they 
returned to the mission of their own free will. 

But in spite of hardships, suffering, lack of cooperation, and the 
constant depredations of hostile tribes, the missions founded by the 
devoted Franciscans had reached a surprising stage of progress 
within thirty years after their permanent establishment. Strik- 
ing indeed is their condition by 1745. Two thousand two hundred 
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and eighty-two Indians had been baptized and Christianized in 
San Antonio by the four missions of the College of Queretaro alone. 
Of these one thousand three hundred and forty-nine had received 
the last Sacraments and had been given Christian burial. Living in 
these four missions there were eight hundred and eighty-five 
Indians of whom seven hundred and forty-four were baptized 
Christians, meaning they had been duly instructed in the Christian 
faith, and one hundred and forty-one who were being instructed 
preparatory to the administration of baptism. The significance 
of these figures becomes greater when the difficulties and incredible 
obstacles, which the missionaries had to overcome during this 
period, are considered. 

On the temporal side we find among the four missions of the 
College of Queretaro in San Antonio, for example, a total of more 
than five thousand head of cattle, more than two thousand sheep, 
almost as many goats, and about two hundred and fifty horses. In 
the farms the Indians raised annually over eight thousand bushels 
of corn, three hundred and forty bushels of beans, more than two 
thousand pounds of cotton, besides numerous pumpkins, melons, 
watermelons, sweet potatoes, sugar cane, vegetables, fruits, and 
peaches that weighed almost a pound a piece. To cultivate the 
farms and carry on their multiple tasks, the four missions had a 
total of eighty-six yokes of oxen, eighty-five hoes, thirty-six carts, 
fifty-six adzes, one hundred twenty-two axes, twenty-three plows, 
thirty-six handbars, and all the tools for carpentry, blacksmithing, 
stone masonry, and bricklaying, besides the looms. At La Bahia, 
present Goliad, progress had been made also, and the herds of 
Mission Espiritu Santo numbered over five thousand head, which 
by 1780 had increased in spite of constant thefts and depredations 
by hostile marauders, to over eighteen thousand. Truly has it 
been said that in the Spanish regime “the most conspicuous work 
of the period was that done by the missionaries.” 

Failure seemed only to increase the determination of the tireless 
missionaries, hardships inspired them to greater exertions, treach- 
ery such as that of the perfidious Apaches at San Saba only in- 
fiamed their zeal. Thus we find the destruction of the San Xavier 
missions did not lead to the abandonment of central Texas but 
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resulted in the founding of San Saba; the martyrdom of Fray 
Giraldo de Terreros and Fray Santiesteban shortly afterwards was 
the occasion of the establishment of two new missions on the upper 
Nueces. To the end of the mission era, to the close of the Spanish 
period, these devoted apostles of Christianity and civilization 
worked and labored unceasingly, planting deep in the fertile soil 
of Texas the roots from which a new era was to sprout, our 
modern age. 

We can do no better than to paraphrase that eloquent tribute 
which the great historian, John Fiske, paid to the memorable figure 
of Fray Bartolome de las Casas, so aptly called the Apostle of the 
Indies. He is symbolic of the spirit that moved and animated his 
worthy successors, the brown-robed Franciscans, those pioneers in 
sackcloth who worked long and lovingly among the thousands of 
natives in Texas and were the first to cause the wilderness to blossom 
and yield the fruits of civilization. 

‘ ‘ In contemplating such lives, all words of eulogy seem weak and 
frivolous,” declared John Fiske. ‘^The Historian can only bow in 
reverent awe before such figures. When now and then in the 
course of centuries God’s providence brings such lives into this 
world, their memory must be cherished by mankind as one of its 
most precious and sacred possessions. For the thought, the words, 
the deeds of such men, there is no death. The sphere of their in- 
fiuence goes on widening forever. They bud, they blossom, they 
bear fruit from age to age.” 
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